BYZANTISISM AND HELLENISM 


REMSRES ON THE RACIAL ORIGIN AND THE 
INTELLECTUAL CONTINUITY GP THE GREEK NATION 


+. Of the Balkan nations, there are still two, the Greek and Ramasian, 
that present gome researchers with considerable doubts and dilemmas cor- 
cerning their ethnological cemposition and theic intellectual soentiouity 
throughout the cetturies. So miany opinions, often: widely at variance, have 
heen expressed on this subject that the relevant bibhography has beceme 
dangerously enriched even for the experienced scholar, 

Without dowht, the discussions are most heated when they come to 
examine the relationship of the anciest Greek nation with the medieval and 
modern and this is bewause of the lively antithesis between the ever idealised 

deur of the past and the dav by day foutine of the present. Then, 
these discussions start running along a set pattern -—some, you might almost 
say, take the form of ancient exercises in elocution and rhetoric-~and their 
limits are very vague, since they do not systematically look towards their ap- 
pointed aim, with the result that they weury beth the specialist and the gen- 
eral ceader. Indeed, how is it possible to examine these fundamental topics 
without « full knowledge of the relevant bibliography, a careful criticism of 
sources and studies on this subject, a deep understanding of the problem, 
and an awareness af the progress made by the historians? 

The study of important historical events such us the ongin of a race i3 
hot something easy, or yet something which can be accomplished in a short 
time. Still more difficult is the interpretation and understaculing of the institu- 
tiont of human societies in their development, and the siudy of manners and 
customs and the continuity af manifestations of civilisation. As Chateaubriand 
86 aptly observes in the “Itineraice,” “Un moment saffit au pelnice de pas- 
kage pour crayonner un arbre, peindre une vite, dessiner une ralnc: mais des 
aliiées entidres sont trop courtes pour étudler les moeurs des hotames et pour 
fipprofondir ies sciences et les arts. * 





i. A. do Chuttesubriand, fsinéraire de Paris 4 Jérusalem, Paris, 1877, p. 3. 
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The understanding of intellectual phenomene presupposes not only an 
adequate stock of knowledge and possession of method but also a maturity of 
mind, since chiefly with deep personal experience are we able to stand hefore 
the remarkable historical and sociological phenomena and try to perosive 
ihe ozrurge they take in our highly complex Ufe. The maim reason we require so 
much time for the consideration and understanding of these shenomena 5 
that frequently the great changes in history came about very alowly. They 
unfold gradually and imperceptibly, without our being aware of them. The 
greatest difficulty of all is in following the pattern of these phenomena 
through the course of the centuries. Such problems are: first the famous 
origin of the modern Greeks and, second, other problems bound up with this 
first but nonetheless still thorny and wmich debated. These are problema 
conoerning the relationsbips and common ground between the ideas of the 
Ancient and Byzantine world and those of the modera Greeks, 

These fundamental topics have oceupied me also for many years in the 
course of ory studies: 1 have tried hard to find an answer to them, first 
of all for revself. Then I felt the weight of these problems more forcefualiy, 
when as a lecturer in 1945, [ was called upon to teach a course on the history 
of modern Greece. The course, m accordance with the statutes that regulate 
the courses at the University, had as ts chronological starting+point the car 
ture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, So a “fait agcompli” led me face 
to face with the necessity to connect in some way my more modern histori- 
cal feachiag material with the further removed sources of Byzantium and the 
even more remote history of Anoient Greece, My young students also were put 
to the test alongside with me. I realised this az I saw the lively queries written 
on their young faces. In some way I had to guide myself as well as my students 
over the vast plain with is offen slippery ground and to ity to tread on 
fire: footholds. Ia other words I had to cead with great care the vast bulk of 
studies relevant to the subject, to dwell for an unlimited amount of time on 
the topics in hand, to study them carefully and impartially, and to compare 
the significant elements and reach certain conclusions. I was greatly helped 
in this by my knowledge of the prychology of the modern Greeks. I realised, 
aad 1 trust not mistakenly, that in our generation at least, most Greeks ore 
moved to atudy their national histary not because of a preoccupation with 
ancestor worship, or out of sinple curiosity, but chiefly from a desire for sell 
knowledge, whieh is acquired mainly through a full knowledge of the past. 
Mixiern Greeks like many other races art today more positive and down to 
earth. So T also had to give an anwer to these two problems, and this answer 
waa given in the first volume of my “History of Modern Hellenism” where 1 
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tried, systematically and objectively, as far as is timanty possible, to develop 
ray poidts of view.* Jf appears that Cyril Mango did not kaow my study, 
when he prepared his igaugural fecture, in the Koraes Chair of Modera 
Greek and Byzantine Language and Literature at King’s College, London, 
where he examines the subject of the relationship between the Byzantiat and 
the Miodern. crreeks.* Probably, however, he knew i but he dealt with it m 
one stroke of the pen, lumping it together with the general Greek bibliography: 
Indexd, it would be fair to say that the overal) pieture of Hel- 
lenism through the ages, ag drawn by Paparrigopoulas, has prevail- 
ed in Greece until now, aad that most subsequent investigations, 
whether in pure history, folkfore, literature or language, have taken 

it for granted, 4 

in spile of this, if he had read my Dock ke would have been perkans 
persuaded that many fundamental problems, often vital and grave for Hel- 
lepism, ure treated there with courage. Truth and historical evidence were 
the only guide is their treatment. 

There exist concentrated here, 1 believe, even if not written with great 
humour and fineness of language, many positive elements, which would have 
aided him in hie research. My main concern was the oroblem of the origin 
of the Modern Greeks and I want to belew: that I have discussed and ad- 
vanced it. boldly. Moreover, the remarkable fact is that my ideas did not 
provoke my fellow Greeks, proof that they are not obsessed by ancestor 
worship Out by the desire to learn what they are and through what stages of 
historical development they have passed. There I spoke of foreign coloni- 
zation and noted the importance mainly of the Albanian colonizations. 

2. Even though Mango does not discuss the question of the origin of the 
Greeks, since he believes that the subject has been ably covered hy his pre- 
decessor Jonkins,7 I myself would like, with the opportunity offered me in this 
article, ta cite certain of my own observations or the evidence of other respon- 
sible experts. Moreover T would like to bring to mind the establishments of 
Roman colonies in various parts of the Greek territory, in Epirus* and Ma- 
wei ‘iaregia cob Néou "EXangued (tinery of Modern Hellenism) A’ (Thessaloniki, 


3. Cyt Mango, Ryzantinisee and Bameoli¢ Hellenism, Journal af the Warburg ond 
Courtauid Instisgrez, AH 1GES) 29-44, 
4, Op. «ft, 41, 


5. Re ienkins, Byzantium aad Syrantinivm, Cincinnati, 1963. 
&. See Thead. Ch, Sarikakis, “Loufiokd ele thy fvopiay the “Hrsipoo werd tobe 


zations thy pxnpatatic Kupiapyiag” (Contributios: to the History of Epirus in the Years 
of the Roman Rule) 4H i964, pp. 166,112 ff. | 
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cedonia (Philippi, Dion, Pella’ ete), facta which are often forgotten. At that 
time, however, the Greek language and the Greek ponulation being by far 
more mumerous gradually absorbed the Roman colonists. Thus, the f:- 
miles even of important Roman coloenist? became Hellenized and from the 
third century A.D. the Greck language was used evenin official documents, 
appoiniowents, honorary inscriptions etc. written in honour of the Romans 
themselves of written at their orders. In the numeticaiiy more populous 
and cardial environment of the Greek lacds the foreigners were gradualiy 
assimilated. ‘This same phenomenon can be observed after 1204 in the 
Frankish controlled territories of the Lonian Islaada, Crete, the Peloponnese 
and the Cyclades. 

No one would dispute the fact that both anthropologically and cultarally 
{with the meaning here of folk civilization) the Modern Greeks are teatet 
to the Byzantines than to the Ancient Greeks, And of course this is reasonabic. 
it is the meaning of development and the baste meaning of history which 
forces usta accept this truth unreservedly whether we like it or not, In any 
case, even after the period of heated discussions thst sprang up among the 
experts after the theory of Falimerayer was attacked in the gincteenth cenhi- 
ry, there were still Greeks, who had no different opinion. For exampie the 
erudie Georgios Turtsetis of the post-revolution era wrote that: “Last year 
and the year before are closer kin to us than centuries long since passed” 

Despite all this, despite its changes through the centuries the ancient Greek 
gnihropological nucleus has remained, Of course the work of the historian 
and the anthropologist is not easy. It is, today at least, ridiculous that we 
should Want to assign the contents of Greek veins and arteries into drops of 
ancitnt Greek blood. Fallmerayer stated that not one drop axists, That is 
his prerogative, At any rate this type of geneyalisation is naive and groundless 
if nothing else, 

it is, however, worthy of note that Count de Gobineau, the foander of 
the racial theary, does not refute the existence of this ancient Greek nucleus 
in moders Greeks, even if he states somewhat. vaguely and confusedly his ideas, 
which are based only on genera! information. In particular this philosopher 
of racial theory, who stresses the intercourse of the Greeks with various races 
from macieat to modern times, seey this intermingling, thie “eclecticism,” as 
he calls it, as the oldest in history. And he goes on to say: 





7. Seo D, Kanateculie,“H MaxsSovind 2bdue and otig &peaviarnte «ng pbzet tv 29d 
voy to0 M. Kavatayrivoe™ (The Macedonian City from its Origins io the time of Con 
Rtahiine the Oreaty Masesoved 6 (196-1965, p. 21 #7. 
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t est aussi, A sa facon, une négation absolue des anciens par-~ 
ticularismes; ii a remplacé ef Athénes ef Sparte et leur esprit; il a 
remplacé la Lydie, la Phrygic, tous les nombreux foyaumes dont 
1’ union fit i’ état immense des Séleucides cu celui des Ptolémedes: il 
a pris de toutes iés nations auaduelies if s* est substitad et il a effacé 
avec sucoés toutes leurs diff¢rences en gardant quelque chose de {a 
nature de toutes; fe sang gree Ccontient une grande proportion de 
parties illyriesees, car I’ ciément albanais joue un grand cole dans 
sa formation. fia’ a pas peu de parties antiques, car les populations 
syfiennies ef chananéeunes se sont déversées dans son sem; la Thra- 
ce lui a donné pendant des sitcles de précieux et énergiques appeoris 
de ses cofoMfsations germaniques; aux différents moments of ces 
infitrations ont et licu, elles se sont réunies dans le sein d’ une com- 
binaison trés puissante déja qui ne s’ est laissé absorber par aucune 
d’ elles et qui Jes a absorbées elle-méme, sans cependant rejeter tout 
oe qu’ elles pouvaient hui apporter de fort et d’ utile ct, de la sorte, 
s* est manifessé un métal trés composite, mais trés nésistant et qui, 
tel qu’ u est, et n’ offrant en soi rien d* absolument original puisqu’ 
il dérivait de la suppression de toutes ies originalités antiques, n° 
en constitue pas moins, 4 |" heure actuelle, & Pf égard des races asie- 
tiques soit nouvellement a nvées du Nord, soit demeurées dans 
leur ancien état de pureté relative, et vis-A-vis des agglomérations 
curopéennes, istines, germaniques ou autres, un amalgame tras 
particulier, dowé d’ une grande souplesse, fort peu disposé A se lais- 
ser absorber & son tour, repoussant, avee ia méme énergie que le 
peuvent Faire ies races pures, toute nouvelle fusion avec n’ imperte 
qui et représentant en un mot, avec une conflance, une sécurité, 
un orgeuil implacable, ce qui a tout le droit imaginable a se quali- 
fier du mot de nationalité, * 

From the time of Gobineau many opinions and divergent points of view 
have been expressed, as many in support of Falimerayer’s theory as in sup- 
port of the opposite point of view. Frequently the first were not detached 
from the political orientations, the sympathies and the prejudices of the scho- 
lars who supported them. Indeed, for the period immediutely preceding the 
Second World War and also throughout the course of it—a time when in Ger- 
manic countries speculations on the superiority of the Arian race were at their 





B. Le Comte de Gobineau, Deux études sur lo Gréce mexerne. Capodistrias » Le Royaume 
- des Hellénes, Paris, 1905, pp, 244-246, 
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zenith — Falimerayer came again (6 tha forefront, since the racists asserted that 
the {3recks had been very deeply influenced by their guccessive infermmngling 
with other races. It is also worthy of note that in the Soviet Union in post- 
wat years ¢ swing towards this theory was observed im histonans who 
streased in particular the Slavic influences.* it is not difficult to make out 
the reason for this. One only has to consider what Albania could do in 
this particular case Wf she were large, wealthy and powerful enough, since 
her ethnological traces are localised and continue to exist in the southern area 
of modern Greece, even if they have become completely Hellenized by now. 

if, then, it is possible in our time for serious opposition to be asserted 
concertiing the greater or lesser racial relation of the Modern Grecks with 
the Ancient Grecks, one can calmulate how difficult becomes the problem of 
the racial and spiritual relationships of the Rumanians with the ancient Da- 
cians, from whom they tock neither the language sor the wealth of the folk 
intellectual heritage, whereas the Greeks in fact did, Indeed the problem of the 
Rumaniagns is mach more compiles and confused than that of the Greeks, when. 
one considers the long stay and the various intercourses between peoples 
and tribes thattook place in Dacia on that great road travelled by streams 
of eeranis after the Roman conqnest 105-106 A.D). However, whereas 
ance there were some who supported the theory of the Roman ongin of the 
Romanians, so conté¢mporary Rumanian or even foreign historian has any 
doubt that the angin Of the Rumanian nation belongs 16 the pre-Roman 
era, that there exists 2 large nucicus in the modern Rumanian nation and that 
the archgealogical discoveries speak clearly on the subject of the continuity 
of the Dace-Roman population north of the Danube and of its sumerical 
superiority in the face of other foreign tribes?" And this opinion is highly pro- 
babic singe anthropological changes are not simple, neither do races die out 
easily, 

With regard to this, the French anthropologist, Eug. Pittard, in hia book, 
“Tes Races et P Histoire,” wrote: 

Certains histeriens ont trop facilement répandu cette noties — 
elie est, grlice A eux, devenuc, hélas! une proposition courante, —-que 
ies conqudtes ont ét4 suivies de transformation efhanjues. Bien d* au- 
ires petiorines, parm celics qu’ on ne porvait. guére imaginer, ont 
collavaré 4 cette erreur. Certains vaincus, (lattés que leurs ancétres 

9. A. A. Vasiliev, Justin the First, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1936, pp, 303, HM for 
more teeent hisiorkal hibliogranhy, 

iO. See ts last edition of the Rurnagian Academy: C. Daicovicls~ Bin, Petrovici - Ch. 
iclan, Die Entstehung des rumdnischen Volks wad der ruemanischen Sprache, Bucazest, 1964. 
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gient €t¢ Ja proje de tels ou tels conquérants, rendus célébres par 
i’ Histoire, ont trop volontiers accupté d” avoir été, par cette con- 
quate, modifiés anthropologiquement! Les victoires romaine? n° ont~- 
elles pas faissé croire aux gens simples que Rome avait peuple, 
de ses soldats, tous les pays conquis? Et ne voit-on pas aujour - 
d* huj des politicieus, ow des littérateurs, souvent par le seul amour 
des périodes pomipeuses, souvent pour des raiions plus profondes, — 
des raisons romaines,—parer leurs pays respectifs de telles fausses 
étiquettes? Voyez ce guz 5° est passé en Rowmanie, ov le dernier des 
phtres, parce qu’ H parle une langue dérivée du latin, ou parce qu’ il 
se rappelie que ses aieux furent vaincus par Rome (cette victoire 
ne fut pas facile, certes, et il y anrait leu d’ étre fier de 1 admira- 
bie résistance des Daces}, s’ imagine qu’ # a, dans feg veines, le 
plus pur sang de Trajan! © 
I believe that, particularly in the case of Greece, the meaning and influ- 
ence of the invasions and colonizations of foreign inbes have been unduly 
stressed. Factors in anthropogcography and anthropology, as well as the con- 
clusions we have come to, even from these final invasions, indicate that for- 
eign tribes in comparison with the local ones, were always in a numerical mi- 
nority. The same French anthropologist, Lug. Pittard, towards the end of his 
book reiterated the following many timer: 

Maintes fois, au cours de cet ouvrage, nous avons souters 
cette opinion, que agus nous faisons, presque toujours, une fausse 
idée de ia valeur anthropologique des invasions. Les irniptions 
guerriéres, suctout dans ces périodes lointaines et dans ces Heux, 
on ies voles de communications ne pouvaient que difficifement 
asdurer ies arriétes, n’ ont pu tire accomplies que par de petits 
conuugents. Leur faiblesse oumérique mime assurait leurs dé« 
placements rapides, ¢° est-A-dire leurs suocds, La mainmise sur 
wn pays devait avoir bien davantage ie caraciére d’ mune condutte 
administrative que ¢* un recouvrement ethnique, Les populations 
subjuguees resiaient en place et acceptuient les lois des vaingueurs; 
et ainsi, les caractéristiques anthropolegiques de Ia région conqeise 
ne dovaicst pas se modifier beaucoup. ” 

Not wishing a8 a Greek to resort te the speciatist studies of Greek an- 





li. Bug, Pitan, Ler Raves et PNisrolre, Paris, 1994, p. 12,13. 
12. Pittard, op. on, p. $47. 
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thropologists, of Ioannis Koumaris®* aad Aris Poulianos™ (the last scholar 
io rely on the numerous counts and examinations of Greeks from various 
localities, and on methodological principals of the Sovict school of anthropolo- 
gy}, who support the racial continuity of the Greek nation, I cite the de 
ductions of antbropogeography and refer to the opinion of the French an- 
thropogeographer, F. Braudel, who writes as follows: 

il est vrai que les envahisseurs ont toujours #4 en petit som- 
bre. Quoi qu’ on en alt dit et écrit parfois... Que ce sient les 
slaves blonds qui caroent en Gréce a 1 Sooque de Justinien, les 
captifa russes, polonals ou hongreis dont la descente silencicuse 
peuple Constastinople au XVI* sidcle ... il est facile de voir com- 
bien ils ont été rapidement ov étiminés et renvoyés dans leur pays 
d’ origine, ou bien submergés ef absorbés: fe climat, la meaiaria, 
quand oc no” est pas fe vin & fui scul, ont eu aisément raison de ces 
étrangers, jamais bien adaptées 2 le dure vie méditerranéenne, 1° 

If there exists any sotable foreign colenization in certain Greek terri- 
tories it is the colonization of the Albanians. However, even the approxime- 
tely 10.000 Albanians or Albanian Viachs, who went down to the Pelopoonese 
araund the end of the 14th century, were stili a minority, even if an ipertant 
ane, among the majority of the Greek mhabitants, not only of the local Greeks 
but of others too from beyoud the Isthmus, who, terrified by the Turkish 
storm, which was coming ever closer, rashed to find asylum in the great south- 
ern reek Peninsula.** And one proof of their minority was the gradual 
assinulation into the neighbouring Greek population. Of coun the linguis- 
uc assimilation, in particular, took muck longer time, if one considers that 
upto the present in certain villages the mother tongue is still preserved. 

Then again if the Slavic minority in Thessaly and in other southern 
Cireek territories was so important, how is it that the very slight traces of it 
were very quickly assimilated and absorbed? 

speaking above of the Peloponnese a4 a refuge, I would tike—- especially 
with regard to the Greek territories —to stress the importance of the moun- 
tainous formation of the country and the role that her stany and various refu- 





i3. i, Koumaris, “Lo curactére autochtone da Peaple Gree,” Coders Ligares de Pre- 
histoire wt ¢ Archtologle £01961} 212-219, Tor cedevent bibliography. 
$4. Ares Pouliancs," #7 deadlen wie “EliAgoe (The Origin of the Greeks), Athens, 1966. 
As ¥, Braudel, La Aféditerrande et le monde maéditerranéen 2 fF épogue de Philippe 22, 
Paris, i349, p. i85. See also Eng. Pittard, Les Races, pp. 12-23, 517. 
15. Ap. Vacalepouios, ap. cir, p. 29 if, 
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ges played, the settlements in inaccessible positions, the mountain plains, the 
woods, the caves, aad in particular, the peninsulas and the isiands —even Uf 
I pags over in silence the remote Byzaritine fortcesses. Characteristic, for in- 
stance, is the information we are given by the reliable, 17 anonymous author 
of the life of the young Saint Luke, when he relates the events of the invasion 
of Symeon, the Tear of the Bulgarians, into mainland Greece and the scatter- 
ing of the inhahitants of Phokis to the towns: “From here some shut them- 
selves up in the fortified towns and others found refuge ia Eubola and the 
Peloponnese.” 4 
A stoking example is Chalkidike, which, because of its mou~tain masses 
remained. outside the current of the invasions and the colonizations of the 
Slavs, In connection with this, let us here observe that until the end of the 
18th century the oral tradition procerwed the story that the mountain plain 
of what is today Armiaea was very thickly populated during the time of the 
Bulgarian invasions, * Also it is highly probable that the high moustains of 
souther Macedonia, Pieria and Vermion, were refuges for the Greek popu- 
lation dsiring the period of the Slavic invasions.™ But the Greck population 
was not uprooted in all areas from the plains. When the starm had passed, they 
returned to their homes. The mass of ancient place-names bears witness to the 
Greekness of these areas. ™ 
The opportunities that the geological formation of the Greek. territories 
presented for refuge, dafety and isolation were exactly the factors that 
preserved the natural characteristics of the people especially in prehistoric, 
ancient aud medieval tinws. This factor of isolation has sot been observed 
or paid as much aitention as it deserved by the historians. Of its role, the 
father of French anthropopeography, Vidal de ta Blache, observed: 
L’ iselement est la condition naécessaire de ce que nous appe- 
lons des races, 5° il ne erdée pas la différanciation, on peut affirmer 
Gu moins qu’ il contribue & la mainienir. C* est seulement avec son 





i7, G, da Costa-Louiliet, “Seints de Grtce aux VII, 1X6 ot Ko sitcies,” Ayeoation 31 
(1961) p. 331, 

id. See G. Kremou, Swmind (Concerning Phokis}, Athens, 1874, vol. i, p. 38. See also 
op. 348,345, 

19, MF MM, Cousinéry, Meyage dau ia Afacddoine, Paria, $831, vol. 2, p. 140. 

20. See Cousinéry, op, eff. val 1, 9. 53. See first p. 6%. This retreat look on wider 
bounds and @ nuore stable character in the tise of the Turkish occupation. 
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cuncours que des caractéres physiques spécialiads ont pu se consti- 
tuer, sé tramsmottre ef durer 4 travers tes mélanges ultérieurs. ™ 


3. Now let ue take up my other topic; the intellectual continuity of the 
Greek nation. Mango notes and undetlines in particular the secret or rather 
maystical forces, which are at work in the Byzantine Empire, and he considers 
them to be fundamental elements in the substaace of the Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine world, In comnestion with this he refers to the works of various 
scholars, who have studied the doctrine of eschatology in Byzantium. He 
himself stresses its importance, whith has aot yet been justly valued, as he 
eo rightly observes. 

Mango is one of the few who have worked with sacness in this fidid, And 
as his study, “The Legend of Leo The Wise” ™ bears witness, he could have 
filled this iacuna in scholarship. However, Ido sot agree that these mystical 
ideas are the only substantial elements of the Byzantine world so as te per- 
mit him the eategorical statement ~~ ia disagreement with J. H. Buty and 
the other Byvantinologists: “Hyzantinism, on this defmition and it is, I 
think, 2 fair one, was much more biblical than Greek,” ™ 

It is very natural for scholars to overestimate the importance of the sub- 
ject, with which they have been accupied for many years, for this has gradually 
become $0 much a part of them, so much their own that it {nally enslaves their 
entire interests. Moreaver, many soholars consider that the importance of 
their subject has been underestimated or shghted. I fear that Mange has 
not entitely managed to avoid this danger. 

The importance of the secret or mystical forces Ihave myself noted and 
have dedicated to these a not inconsiderable aumber of pages in the first vol- 
ume of my History, where 1 speak of the theocratic theories in connection with 
the interpretation of the decline of the Greek nation, of the breakdown of 
the Christian faith and of the revival of the eschatological teaching,™ eleaients 
which Mango did not have to hand, ot which he did not take inte account. 
In te relevant chapters I tried to get under the skin of the psychology of the 
people and the masses, particularly of the religious groups, who are frequent 
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ly roused and are vital factors in the Byzantine society. With the study of 
these forces it 18 possible to unearth, between the Hnes of Uieoiogical texts, 
interesting elements concerning the grave problems of the people of that 
time and their agonising attempts to come face to face with these prodiems. 

It is true that these thevcratic opinions survived even to more recent 
years. Their representative in the years of the Greck revolution of 1821 was 
Asabrosios Phrantyes.™ One stil bears old men today saying, “the Lord 
knows them by their sins,” which is none other than the basic precept of the 
theocratic theory which held sway in the Middle Ages. 

Are we to say then that the mystical and eschatological theories are 
the only ones that form the substance of the Unk between Byzantium and 
the modern Greek world? And are these ideas characteristic of Byzantium 
only? Aft this same period were not the people of western Europe imbued with 
the same theanes? And Wf this is so, were these ideas the most important 
constituents in the civilization of the West? [ believe that the folk mentality 
in Greece, even if we isolate it from the isamed and written tradition, ts 
multifarious and many-sided and it has important and various ramifications 
and projections, Some of these belong very strongly to the past and reach 
back to ancient times. One may find didactic examples of this truth im the 
book of J. L. Lawson, * 

indeed, if one observes with a critical eye the manifestations of popular 
modern day life in comparison with that of the nast, one could discover many 
survivals of ancient conditions, custorns, manners, ete., a sort of historical 
fossils one might say, which help us not only to enderstand contemporary 
reality but to perceive it ia its development from the past to the present , 
and vice versa.“ Lleave aside here the propably external intellectual similari- 
tits in general, and the various manifestations of the Hfe of the Ancient, 
Byzantine and Modern Greeks that many foreign travellers to Greece and 
Philhelienes believed in, and came to fight at ber side in the great revolution 
of 1821. 

Even the Greek language itself, not only the common language, but the 
Glalests too, form links, which bear witness to this mtellectual continuity. 
For they preserve not daly place-names but various words, denotations of 
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objects or even proverbial phrases. Some of the demotic songs aleo have an 
inmportant influence, the ballads a3 well as the Akritic songs which have 
survived in cartain parts of Greece. Moreoyer, certain klephtic songs with 
Akritic elements interwoven with newer types, the substance of the moder 
Gra, make up a certain Hnk with the folk medieval civilization. And other 
examples which | shall present below, prove I think, that Byzantium was 
not “biblical” but Crreek, at least in substance. 

This intellectual link with the past can aise be attributed ta art. Weil 
known are the works of the Greek and foreign art historians whe studied the 
culture! awakening in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and recognised 
gnrviyais of ancient Greek cultural elements fof classical and Hellenistic re- 
presentations and, forms), which fron: the far off past have not ceased to in- 
herit from each other from generation to generatiag in popular artistic circies. 
Sometimes they continue to prevail in artistic life and in other cases they ret- 
reat and enter a second destiny. Characteristic are the deductions of Kurt 
Weltzinann, particularly those which are referred to im Ris studies of the il- 
luminated manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh centuries. The miniatures 
in the manuscript of Pseudo-Opgianeas have particular value.” In the thirteeath 
and fourteenth centuries we observe a large use of ancient Greek elements 
in hterature also. 

We must also keep in mind the following facts, which give us an idea of the 
position held by the monasteries aot only as centres of ascetic isolation and 
study of theological texts, but also as manuscript factories, as it were, and as 
study centres of the tatellectual treasures of ancient Greece. Already in the 
first volurae of my History i have referred to the fact that in the Hbraries of 
the monasteries there were many ancient Greek texts available to scholars 
snterested in classical learning. Cedrenus, apeaking of the renowned Leon 
the Mathematician (inth century), writes that when he had heard rhetoric, 
philosophy and mathematics from the philosopher Michael Psellos the elder, 
the pupil of Photius, he afterwards went round the monasteries and explored 
their Ubraries looking for the relevant books, “And finding and studying 
diigentiy” Cedrenus save “he raised himself to this point of learning.” ™ Let 
me note too the efforts of the Lascarids to collect manuscripts “of all the 
arts and acierdes,” to set up public Lbrariey ® and schools of higher edu- 
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gation, “@ What importance have all these facts? Did their echo not sound 
among the people? However, let me pass over these various pieces of infor- 
mation of which Mango was unaware and let me come te a piece of in- 
formation provided by the learned cleric of the Empire of Nicaca Nike- 
phoros Blemmydes, It refers to remote areas of Epirus and Western 
‘Thessaly. There (and he will chiefly have in mind the monasteries} he saw 
and studied, in situ, many manuscripts. Indeed with admiration he observes 
that the books were hard to count and hard to came by and some were un- 
known even to many who had dexlicated their entire fives to studies.’ Thus 
it ig explained how in a similay remote monastery in §, W. Macedonia, in the 
rmonastery of Hasies Nikanor, opposite N. W. Thessaly, was recently found, 
together with other manuscripts, the etitire text af the lexicon of Photias-— 
an event which cased a great Stir in the Hterary world. After all this what 
conclusion #% one to come to about the monasteries? That they were meteiy 
places for the copying and the study of manuscripts of biblical and Christian 
learning or that they also were the door through which ancient Greek 
learning was transmitted? 

Bo not these tendencies of artists and scholars to approach ancient mo- 
dels, to enter deeper into the substance of the ancient world, make up a uni- 
fied lime or a conservative tradition that bears witness to the survival of intel- 
iectual elements? These survivals do not of course make up the ontire civili- 
zation of the ancients—and so one would want to uphold this theory — and 
nor indeed would it be possible for this civilization to be preserved, because the 
vatious changes, the new situations and pecessities that occur from year to 
year and from era to era, in their turn change the society and the heritage of 
even the most vital past. Thea let us not forget the vast-—even loameasur- 
able at certain points—- melting pots set boiling by Christianity and by the 
emigration of the peoples. 

of course ancient Greek Hterature did act offer a iesson to all younger 
gétierations of both clerics and laymen, nor was this phenomenon apparcat in 
all areas. The number of clasical schotars was relatively small but the abser- 
vation that, the clasical tradition “had ao impact on the peapie,” 2s Mango 
asserts, jn an exaggeration that has no foundation. Ie ali places and always 
even in out times, scholars and arfists are it a miority. The people however 
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seveot their influences whether they be iniportant or not greatly significant, OF 
course, ia Our times conditions are different and means of influence which mi- 
litary, political and intellectual leaders have on the people are incomparably 
greater and more drastic than ever before. In spite of all Uiis — particularly 
at moments of crisis or upheaval, when the imitation of the masses was at Its 
height and it was therefore highly ausceptible to influences—~ there existed 
a wie murgin for leaders (o guide the people with their ideas, their opm- 
ions and their acts. Did not the various gatherings outside churches, in 
communities, in trade unions or military barracks, create places where Ta- 
mous men could influence others and give voice to their opinions? Were 
these ideas kept closed in by a great and impassable barrier? ‘The study of 
history proves that exactly the opposite was true. ¥ 

Particularly on the subject of the survival of the ancient intellectual 
heritage, of the infinences of the Byzantine scholars on the people and ewen the 
peusanty, and thei coutribution to science ard letters, Mange could have 
drawn out didactic Facts from the work of H. Hunger, “Von Wissenschaft 
uad Kunst der frien Palaiologen2zit.” JOBG. 8 (1959) 123-155., where he 
speaks of the services offered not aniy by the hormanities tut also by the 
sciences Ik Byzantium in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, From @ quo- 
tation of Theodorus Metochites, that Huoger gives, we learn that Nicaea, 
that illustrious focal point of learntong shone its rays even on the villages, “For 
the teaching of this place excels outside and. haide sway and trains people Irom 
afar. And in this way even the peasants gain wixlom.” ™ That isto say, the 
text confirras fone might almost say by a strange coinchlence) the very fact 
that Mango refutes. Even if there is much exaggeration in this text there 
must exist some truth. And it shows by analogy what must have been hap- 
pening in other Greek centres, that is to say what influence the scholare 
could have had set only on the towns but also on the villages. From this 
brilant article of Houager we alse realize that during this age there blew a 
new wind and a new spirit which characterizes the mentality of Byzantine 
scholars. OF the Byzantine Hterary scholars four stand out especialiv; two in 
Constantinople, Maximos Planoudes and Manuel Moschopoulos, and two 
in Thessaloniki, Thomas Magistrus and Demetrius Triclinius. Especially 
these last two, and most of all, Tricliaius the most significant of all, are not 
inspired by a spirit of scholasticice: and verbosity, They laid the foundations 
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of textual criticism, something which happened very later oo. In particular 
wheo Tricliniug wants to publish a tex? he does not tely on one manuscript 
alone but on the divergent readings of many. If these scholars were dry and 
pedantic how can we oxplain the fact that contemporary foreign scholars —I 
leave aside Greeks since they could possihiv ba accused of ancestor worship 
— express admiration for them? And they admire them not only for their 
method but also for their sharp critical mind. The great Wilamowliz himself 
wrote of Triclinins, “D. T. ist in Warheit eher ais der erste moderne Tragi- 
kerkritker zu fibren.” *? Well is this movement “an upswing, as Mango 


science?” And what was the corresponding movement at that time 12 Burope? 

The positive sciences too, as Hunger himself informs us, have they own 
representatives to show, They published certain works in astronomy and 
disseminated the knowledge of the Greeks.” I do aot intend to enumerate 
these men of icarting here and in any case Hunger has dedicated 4 conaider- 
able gumber of pages to them in his work. I would like to mention-only 
one of them, who expresses the spirit of his age dad also the signs which pro- 
phesy the downfall of the Byzantine world: this man is Theodoros Metochi- 
tes. * To spite of the fact that he is imbued with the ideas of ancient Greek 
guthors he nonetheless is disturbed at the same time by an internal crisis which 
shatters his Faith in the urigte position of the ancient Greek civilization in 
humanity, and shatters alse his faith un learcing.™ This same criss disturped 
Cydones a century later. Metochites is the offspring of his tragic era. He com- 
bines within himseif the intellectual tradition of ancient Greece with the ilea 
of the instability of human affairs ag he sees them unfolding before his cyer. 
Thus perhaps we can fied an explanation for the belief of Metochites as of 
many of his sucoessors, in the ancient goddess Fate, a belief which does aot 
even stop at the acceptance of destiny or even fatalism itself," a belief which 
it seems has never ceased to exist in both the Greek nation and in every 
other nation on sarth from ancient times upto the present day. This phe- 
homenon is very human, not only in Byzantium, and it suffers ups and 
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downs in intensity according to times and situations. Metochites is sensi- 
tive te ard aware of the confusions caused by the constant change of hu- 
an conditions, ag this change appeared and developed with speedy and 
disturbing rhythm in his own age. This tepic of the instability of human 
affaires is offen on the ips of the scholars of the last years of Byzantiura, 
and naturally they feel i¢ most forcefully since they find thetiseives in the 
positien i Follow the events and ta moum day by day the decline of the 
once powerful empire, So, vharacteristically ig Moetochites we sec the 
coexistence of the tationalistic and the fetalictic element. The man who at 
forty three years of age felt a strong aeed to study the works of Theon, Pto~ 
ismacus and Encleid etc. and the need ta become initistal in mathems- 
tics in order fo study in a positive way the célestial phenomena was thet 
taken possession of by the spirit of mysticism. Sa we see the ancient Greek 
intellect going together with the mysticism of the desillusionad, Inte medi- 
eval man. 

Metochites himself, speaking of the tole of Nicaea in the intellectual de- 
velopment of Byzantium, writes in his work “Nicaeus” that this capital “pre- 
served, seeds of a later revival,” #7 thet is to say, it was a “store house,” “ exact- 
iy as he says, of the elements of a great civilizing heritage, elements which 
afterwanis came alive again in the favourable environment of the new empire 
and brought forth well knows and mature intellectual fraits. This phrase of 
Metochites gives us to understand, a4 well, the character of the sa called “re- 
naissance” in the time of the Palaeolagi. Of course no one today can uphold 
the idea that it was a real intellectual or artistic revival bat it was a great con- 
tribution and a serious revival of ancient Greek studies and art. Mango writes 
on this subect : 

1 know that a few Byzantine intellectuals, especially in the four- 
tcenth and fifteenth centuries, when the extingtion of their state was 
clearly ivaminent, were forced to doubt the traditional views. Bat 
these were isolated. The opision has often been expressed that a5 
the Byzantine world fell apart,’so Hellenism way reborn. The oro- 
portion of truth contained in this yew seems to be mither slight, It 
is a fact that starting in the twelfth century, but more particularly 
aiter the occupation of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204, 
certain Byzantine authors took pleasure in calling themselves Heile- 
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Why however are Byzantine authors pleased to call themasives Greeks? 
Mango does not explain this for us. Since I myself am reckoned among those 
historians who are of the oninion that im this era Hellenism was reborn, and 
who do not conside: this truth to be “restricted,” Iam bound to give a reply, 
even though I have spoken at leagth on this subject in the first volume of my 
History. 

This movement has a connection with the struggles of the Greeks against 
the conguerors, which sharpen their differences and awaken their feeling of 
patriotism, Critical circumstances cultivate in the Grevks, through natdral 
necessity, a desire to go back to the past, where they seck again famous 
personages to imitate; models of ethical and military virtues, So Nicaea and 
late: Constantinople, become the great centre, intellectual and artistic, the 
“store house” where the seeds of ancient Greek civilization are now but- 
feoning. No doubt these seeds dit exist in previons ages and from ome to 
time brought forth their fraits. Otherwise how else could it have been pos- 
sibie for them to survive up to that tite? 

In these conditions the characteristic Philhelenism develops and finds its 
explanation, particularly in the rulers of Nicaea, and on occasions it reaches 
a piteh of great pathos and exaggeration, These are the same reasons that 
were responsitie for the same phenomenon around the end of the eighteenth 
century and at the beginning of the nineteenth in the days before the Greek 
revolution of 1821. Militury, political and intellectual leaders are inspired 
by the idea of the revival of Hellenism. is the so-called “Great Idea” 
as if was named in the nineteenth ceatury, The Great Idea aust be judged 
impartially and objectively asa movenient of ideas in its own time, Hoth 
during the years of the empire of the Lascarids as well as in the years of the 
Turkish occupation it was seeking for the emancipation and the uniiication 
Of the enslaved Greek population. So we find an explanation for the irrecen- 
cilabie conflict between the Lascarids and the Franks, a conflict which finds 
its epigrammatical expression im # ietter of John 11 Ducas Vatatzes (between 
1237-1241) to Pope Gregory YX, where he says: 

We shail never cease fightiag and warring against those who 
have enslaved Constantinople. For we are violating the precepts of 
nature, the laws of our pative lands, the tombs of our forefathers 
and our sacred and holy institutions uniess we fight with all our force 
on behalf of ali these thmgs. # 
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And among the masses of the peuple the faith in hberation is never aban- 
doned even in the most difficult thmes when one Greek. city after another 
was being enslaved, Just as their enslavement is the Will of the Lord, so alse 
will be their liberation. F shall pass over ail the other folk manifestations 
and note only the feeling of the popular poet from the remote Black Sea re- 
gion, fo whom Mango makes some allusion. And because he was a folk poet 
he is obviously expressing the feelings of his fellow countrymen: 


— "Don’t ery, don’t ory, Saint John, and punish yourself so harshly.” 

“Hut Romania’s been taken, Romatia i¢ gone.” 

—-“But if Romatia is gone’t will bloom apgsin and bring forth fruit.” ” 
See also the sare ending in the song entitled “The Dirge of the Sun” : 

—-*Saint John, stay patient and take consolation,” 

om The Hellenes are strong end flourish wad bring forth new fruits.” “ 


{italics are mine}. 

What enslaved race does not desire or has not desired its liberation? 
if the Great idea is considered as a movement of ideas with the above 
Aitns~-~a matter which is not the work of a historian —- what then would oae 
say of other peoples and other states, who freely and independently and full 
of power and wealth developed in spite of all this and. cultivated till recent 
years their own ideas, some of which were incredibly dangerous for humanity? 
Let us exclude the examples of the great powers and confine ourselves only 
to the more insignificant. Did net Serbia have the great Yugoslavian ides and 
dit not achieve its success with the above means in our times? These questions 
da not form direct or even indirect disapproval of the subjects we ane discus- 
sing: they arc intended to demonstrate how criticism of this kind can divert 
the historian from his work and brieg him to complete mibiectivencss. 

The meaning of the Great Idea presents for many, particularly for fosei- 
ghers some very chscure points, because it has not been studied systemati- 
cally in the historical context which gave birth to it and nourished it for cen- 
tunes on end. Also it is confused with legends and prejudices. Bach person 
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imagines it und judges it as he himself wishes. And yet if was a shining 
idea! for the enslaved Greeks from 1204 until the beginning of the twentieth 
century. its symbol, the two headed cagle shows how near to the poopie this 
ideal was. For this was the most beloved artistic monf of the geaple in the 
time of the Turkish occepation, and the pictorial expression of their desires 
for freedom. In any case there is 4 great need for some positive study to be 
carned out on this sublect. 
it is exactly the teed for the preservation of the remnants of Byzantium 

and the desire for re-wstablishment which motivates not only Genistas bit 
other scholars and leaders with the msuit that the Greeks take measures to 
face the situation. 

ido not believe that Gemustos’ opinions were Ignored by “the two By- 
zantine leaders,” Manuel 1] and Theodorus I, the Despot of the Peloponnese.** 
The evidence we have at our disposal bears witness to the fact that these 
leaders und Constantine Palaeologus aise, paid great attention to the reform- 
ing tendencies of Gemistes—~ and nerhaps Constantine accomplished sone 
thing in this direction — but they did not consider it wise to put them into 
practice, because they had to wrestle with the people who heki power in the 
urea, tie landowners, who had great difficulty in understanding them. And 
the Turkish danger was so immediate that they had to be very dareful in the 
application of radical measures, which would, without doubt, have caused 
disturbances in the land. ® 

Aad now to the problem of the Greek scholars in the Renaissance, a pro- 
Diem which has been much discussed on, ali sides, The position of present day 
scholarship is in general as follows: the Greek scholars arrived at a suitable 
moment in the West, that is to say at the time when that great movement of 
ideas that foreshadowed the Renaissance had begun, and so they fertilised 
this movement with fresh aeeds, the seeds of humanistic studies. These scho- 
lars were few but their contribution was great, as M. Crusius noted long ago 
in. his Turcograecia, | and as studies of more recent scholars have shown, i 
particular that of G. Camenelli. No Greek historian would wish to assert 
that these scholars were the creators of the Rennaissance, If was a movement 
Which had Hs roote in Italy and in the other countries of Western Europe. 
it developed and unfolded organically on ity own ground and it would have 
manifested itself without the Greek scholars, but it would mot have taken the 
form of a complete and integral intellectual movement. 
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"In contrast t6 those scholars who fled to the West, Gennadios, who 
was the first Ecomenical Patriarch after the fal) of Constantinople, as well 
as several other scholars, remained in ther awa lands near the people. in fact, 
they were tragic victims of the circumstances and of the new conditions, 
which appeared now in terrible form. Gennadios in particular saw now reak- 
ty clearly without the masks of religious fanaticism. At this point he per- 
ceived that he was a Chrisnan but that he was aise a Greek. In his “Lamenta- 
tion” he weeps for the fate of the Greek race. Els new reality was very harsh 
and for this reason be was not long in resigning. Disilhisioned he, too, plun- 
ged into the mystical and eschatological ideas of the past. The darkness 
which follewed naturally favoured mysticism. In the midst of the unimagin- 
ably dilficult conditions of slavery the idea of fatalism grew in power ta- 
gether with the ideas of the various mystical flights of imagination, And this 
of course was very natural, The illiteracy and the darkness of the Turkish 
occupation left the sensitive imagination of the Christian subjects of the Sul- 
tan free and created a favourable breeding ground tor the birth and traasmis- 
sion of various legends, superstitions etc,, so that in the eves of foreigzuers the 
Greeks seemed to be the most superstitious people in the workd. So we see 
that the defamation of the Greeks has begun already. The traveller Belon, 
angered by their diteracy and the destruction of ancient manuscripts reaches the 
point of saying that the Greeks have become completely degenerate. * 
However, even in this darkness, the kieal of Aucieat Greece never ceased 
to live in the souls of many Greeks — even in the souls of the clereymen, who 
were supposed to accept the most powerlal influences of tie church. Certain 
very famous names should not he passed over. First on the list is Mik. Sophia 
nos (16th century), who, inspired by the glory of the ancient Greeks and with 
the desire to help his fellow countrymen, discovered the great importance 
af the living mother tongue for the awakening and the rebirth of the fallen 
Greek people, The indispensable toel for the use of this kuageage must of 
course be its grammar, So he undertook and finished in 1534 this useful work, 
which remained unpublished until 1870, when & was published by Legrand, 
fogrther with the translation of “The Education of Chiidren™ by Plutarch. 
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He aliows his deep respect and enthusiasrn for the demotie language to mani- 
fest itself in his speech in Lat to Cardinal John, prince of Lorraine, where 
he writes that the demotic they call “vulgsarem” in no way is duferior to 
its corresponding ancestor, that is, the language used by Plato, Demosthenes 
and Aeaophon.™ It was his aim to help in the rebirth of the nation, taking 
ag a starting point the intellectual treasures of its ancient ancestors, since, 
from whatever scholars he sought adywe on “how the dreadful state of 
illiteracy could he correeted”, they all with one voice replied that the situ- 
ation would improye when the majority would be educated and begin to 
stuly and uaderstand the texts of the ancient Greeks. 

Sophianos produced aiso two other works, the astronomical work on the 
“Construction and use of the xpixortdg dotpokapoc” and the “description of 
Greece,” with the “Maps of Citeece,” a geographical map, and the forarunner 
of the map of Regas. This contained Asia Minor, Epirus, filvria and Dalmaga. 
Here again we see the Great idea in the thick darkness of slavery, —-of course 
ontade reality but at jeast without pretensions. 

Another scholar who should not be ignored is the Greek Simon Portios 
who never ceases to be a preat paltiot and a worshipper of the ancients, as 
Scphiangs also was. He wrote a Grammar of the demotic language which he 
published in (638 and dedicated to the all powerful Cardinal Richelieu. Jn 
his dedication he finds the appropriate moment to present the now no longer 
recognisable Greece kneeling as a suppliant at his feet and he expresses among 
other sorrows the eufferings of the enslaved: 

Let it not seer strange to you Hf perhaps you see Greece 
bowed before your feet, mo longer that famous Greece renowned 
for the writings of her ancient authors, but Greece as she is today, 
wretched, even rude and in some ways still wrapped in her swaddiing 
clothes. She, I mean, who has tasted not only once the splendid 
benefits of your freedom, since in the hour of your good fortune she 
secs a brighter light and lives a more blessed life and desires to adorn 
you if not with rhetoric and fine phrases with the full yearning of a 
good ivart.,.... 

Take pity, I beg you, most noble ruler on the mast hearticlt 
allegiance and supplication of your servant Greece. Only allow ber 
with the splendovr of your glory to enjoy the light of the aun which 
is samrzion to all, and as she is surrendered inte your hande allow 
her to return again to her ancient splendour and freedom. # 





36, Sophianos, ep. est p. 34, 
37, Sophianes, ep, alt. gp. $14. For the authors of demotic grammars ses also P. 
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Cither clergymen aiso are the carriers not only of the ancient Greek ideas 
but also of the ideas of the Christian Byzantine worki. Indeod a promiaent po- 
sition is held by the famous Cretan theologian Maximos Margounios (1548. 
1602}. His frequent correspondence with distinguished personalrties of Ortho- 
doxy and the West, as well as the variety of the subiects which oocepied him 
show his deep theological and Hterary knowledge.” Margounios is well known 
aise as the editor of many Hterary and theological texts which made a ereat 
irapression on Western scholars, and ient a certain splendour to the Blackened 
name of Greeee. He is one of the tare personalities of the Greek world wha 
was distinguished both for his great ethical and inteliectual talents, a broad- 
ness of outlook, a vast store of learning and a steadfast obedience to 
the orecepts of this learning. In addition to all this he was not dogmatic 
and was very tolerant Lo the ideas of others. In him as in Chrysoioras, and 
Bessarion, were the attributes of the harmonious conception and composition 
of the Greek Christian worid. 

Afterwards another scholar makes his appearance on the horiton, the 
only powerful personality who can come face to face consiusively with the 
critical internal and external ciscumstances of Orthodoxy and bring his 
Vitality into its intellectual existence. This schalar was Meletios Pegas, (1549- 
160}} renowned not only for his humility and his intellect but aiso for his 
authority. He was from Candia or Megalo Castro in Crete, a student of the 
monk Meietios Viastes; tater he studied classical Hterature, philosophy and 
medicie in Padua. # 

The works of Meletios are dogmatic, confessions of Orthodoxy and also, 
BS was fiatural at thai time, bellicerantly apainst the Catholic Church. The 
focal point of his werk is his support to the position of Orthodoxy towards 
the decisions of the synod of Florence. With his work, “The Orthodox 
Teaching,” it seems, he made his greatest mark on the people and for this 
fitegotion, Lydreic xaPodoxdiv nad dedodéfew (Relations of the Catholics and the Ortho- 
dox), Athens, 1958, ». 276-282, 296 ff. 

8. The bibliography concerning the person, hie works agd hia letters can be found ip 
F. Ruepekides, “Der Brefwechsel des Maximoa Margunios, Bischof von Kythera €1549- 
i602)". Jahrbwch des Osterreickivchen Hysuntinicchen G extlischalt, 1 (7989) 23-66. See alse 
U. Kate, L'histoire de ia Hitdratury aéo-grecque, Uppsnla, 1962, pn. 285-286. 

5%, Set Kinds, op. cit, op. 206-287, 

). The chief collected bibhkngranhy on this pofonality it in M. Tomadakis,  Avicio- 
ot fmertchet MeLerio tof Tinh wpdg thy tepdy portly rob Péepvértou" (Unpublished 
ietiers of Meictiog Pegas to the monastery of Gdernetou), Korcwd Xgorud $ 951) 
463 n.1.S00 also (he new work of G. Valens, Meddrsog Finydc. Noveonnyt nieletie 
Pogas, Chrysopyge), Athens, 1998, op, 12-18, 
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reason it was transiated inte the simple tongue.” Also of interest are his many 

Fetters, published and unpublished, which ased to be collected into a body 
ad published because they are addressed not anly to various important 
persemages, kinase, clergy of high rank, schotars and so Corth, but also to clergy 
of lower rank and ordinary pecaple of the masses; they contain a great bulk 
of usefiut information for the wnderstanding of the sosial, political, religious 
and intellectual history of the country. © 

However of much greater importance are his speeches which have heen 
preserved moder the title, “A. Period of Evangelical Teaching,” for they caercised 
& great iwifluence on the Greek people and show how indispensable for Pagas 
was ther need to be of ald to the people and to eslighten them an the various 
topics which he faced every day. Aad the important fact was that he 
realised that in order to coemmunizatz with the people he had to speak the 
living language. This was a fact that other great contemporaries af his alsa 
realised, aa for iastance Jeremiah Il, # 

The speeches of Pegas ure the Hving, national, religious admonition of 
ab intellectual leader to the Greek people in order to sober and encourage them. 
He is an enemy of luxury and imsobriety, which, he maintains, paralyse the 
youth and lead it astray. He condemns physical and exhorts intellectual grati- 
fisahogs. He alsa condemns women who run to magicians, witches, and 
wpsies or who believe in various superstitions, he censures women who 
wear men’s clothing, aad so on. 

He laments, however, over the degeneration af the Greek race, which 
had become a pawn of the peoples of Western Europe and of the infidels: 

1 too latent over the misfortune of our race ard 1 will go 
Gn lamenting lost the heretics and infidels, who use ws a5 @ pawn. in 
their gathe and who deride os should think that we do not realise 
our compittely forsaken state and are satisfied with it, ™ 
He docs dot forget his race and he is proud of it: 
You are that scorned race of the Romans, who once ruled the 


61. See Tomadskis, op. cit., 263-266, 

82. For the oodioss of the speeches of M, Pega and in particular for namber i254 Paris, 
which containg twenty uppeblished speeches sec the study of M. |. Manousakas, “OQ Bx" 
Gp. 1254 nepwivds Sinviads wiih eal A yewdyenoas supddoats ate duckidy wok Me 
Action TInya” (Parisinua Ge. codex 3254 and the manuscript tradition of ibe speeches of 
Muletiog Pegas). “Hmerygis Marccowmot “Aeyeioe KIGS)) 2-26. See also A. Nikolakis, 
edits Lnypdc, & Kyte magia ng “Adctaviorias, 1545-162 {(Melenes Poges, the 
Cretan patriarch of Alexandsta, 1544-16012), Chania, 1903, p. 76, 186 8. 2, 192 of 

63, See Yacalopouler, op, cit. Vol, B (1964) p. 240-261, 

fA, Valctaa, Tyy de Xouoomy Pd, 192-153 and 405-306 BS. Valleten, ap, cft., 794-996. 
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entire universe with the power of your armies. The first kingdom of 
the Persians was transferred to the Egyptians, and from the Egyp- 
tians to the Macedonians, who were Greeks, your own true stock. 
From there it was transferred to the Romans from whom you bold 
itand have their name. © 

As we see from everything we have written above, this clergymas is well 
aware of the intellectual and national foundations, and these of course are An- 
cient Greece and Byzantiuin, Also we realise that the idea of Hellenism was 
not a new myth, shaped this time by the people chiefly m the second half 
of the eighteenth century, as Mango asseris® but a reality formed imme- 
diately after the capture of Constanrinagic. 

This fact is even more clearly apparent in the works and ideas of another 
clergyman, Metrophanis Kritogoulos (1589-1639), fron Veroia in Macedo- 
nia, who during the course of his stay in London had persuaded the famous 
Nikodemos Metaxas to transfer bis printing press from the English capital 
to Constantineple. [t was the first printing press te operate in Greek landa. 
The aim of these clergymen was the aim of ali Greek acholars, that is, to 
bring hack the light of knowledge to their enslaved country.*? Are these ideas 
the expression of Hellenism in the years of the Turkish occupation or are 
they not? 

Why should we pay attention only to the illiterate and backward clergy- 
men, who rely oaly on the oracuiar texts and other fights of imagination 
(which had of course, their own role to play) and not examine this topic 
from its other viewpoist, that is to say, te pay attention to the iaspired and 
advanced acholars? Was it only the dllterate and superstitious, who repre 
sented Hellenism in the years of the Turkish occupation? 

Kritoponios expected much, or rather everything te be achieved in Greece 
with the revival of classical studies, His respect for the Ancients is expressed 
mu hymn of praise to them, which be sets as a prologue to his interesting 
Gemotic grammar (dedicated to the Professor of Strassburg Bernegger}, from 
which we learn that his contemporaries spoke exactly as we do. There he states 
that the Greeks were the first of all peoples to comm extremely near to the 
truth and the first to accept the teuth of the Gospel. However, the instability 
and the uncertainty of fate brought about the decline of this tace. * 
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If Kritopoulos constantly calls his fellow “Hellenes” stupid and iiter- 
ate, he does rt out of anger at their degeneration, out of sorrow, and with 
the intention of paining and wounding them in arder to compel them to 
begin to correct “this mutilated and insignificant dialect” ithat is the demo- 
fic) and restore its tiobiity and grace and its native and innate beauty and 
flueacy.*? His great respect for ancient Greece, makes him to see the demotic, 
which was full of forvign words, as an insignificant language, unlike Sephia- 
nos, who does not consider it inferior to the ancient Greek language, and 
makes him believe it netessaty to correct it gradually with the intention of 
bringing it close to the ancient language apain. These ideas were going to 
hoid sway towards the ead af the eighteenth century under the aegis of Ko- 
raes, and to lead to the catharsis of the language and the creation of the ka- 
tharevousa, “If the Greek language has fallen inte such a state it is the fault 
of the enslavement of the Greck people,” says Kritopowios: 

What our enemies have done is to cat us off from the voice 
of our country by preventing Greek lessons taking place in the 
Greek language and by taking our books from us and hiding them. 
This is the teason for the destruction of the language of the pres- 
ent day Greeks, 7° 

Just as in years gone by Theedosies Zygoma@las™ admired, so too does 
Metrophanis Kritepoules admire the glorious acme of Creek studies ia Ger- 
many and the familiarity of her peapic with the Greek intellect, which brings 
therm io their identification with the ancient Greeks. ™ His sympathies with 
the “splendid and most magnificent Germans,” the friends “from the begin 
ning” of the Greek race and of orthodexy, sad his inclination towards their 
reformative ideas makes him think that the differences between Orthodoxy 
and Protestantism are few and “easily remedied” and makes him betieve that 
their union would net be long in coming about, “Thus the Holy Spirit prophe- 
sics” 5 to him. So we sve once more Byzantine Orthodoxy joined again with 
the ancient Greek intellectual heritape. 
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There are yet other Greek seholars and indend clergymen, whe do not a- 
void the ethnic terminologies “Hellen” and “Helias.” The Greek scholar of 
the seventeenth century, Christophoros Angelos, entitles his work as follows: 
“Manual on the state of the existing Hellenes,” and he signs himself as a 
“Hellen.” * Even the villager Papa-Synadines of Serres ia Macedonia uses 
indiscriminately the ethnic terrainologies, “Roman,” “Hellen” and “Grecos.” ® 
And this phenomenon is a general one. Not a single one of these names has 
survived in a positive way. The fall of Constantinople put a stop ta the ore~ 
valence of the term “Hellen,” The Gretk conscience is battling te overcome 
the all powerful obstacles of slavery, Hiiteracy and the ecclesiastical tradition, 
which identified the meanings “Hellen” and “National” (heathen). This 
in a few words was the inteliectusl crisis ef the Greeks during the ‘Furkish 
OCCU AOR. 

So the state of mind of the Greek people was not Byzantine up to 1800 
and even later, as Mango writes.7? it suffices for one t6 fake a glance at the 
“Helleniki Nomarchia,” which was published in italy i 1806 by the “anony- 
mous Greek.” His text is full of the ethnic term “Heilen.*?* So parallel with 
the Byzantine Christian tradition there axists also the Hellenic tradition. 

Finally, contrary to the theme that Mungo devsiegs, “that Byzanthin 
as 4 system: of thought had sothing in common with the Hellenism of the 
ninciventh century, oor have we discovered a line leading from the one to 
the other,” 79 | believe that the idea of Hellenism permestes the entire du- 
ration of the Turkish occupation -— perhaps extremely feebly in the early cen- 
tures ~~ aad it gains force in the time of the enlightenment of the Greeks 
around the end of the sighteenth and the beginaing of the nineteenth century. 
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